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ADDRESS. 


Perhaps I consented too readily to give an ad- 
dress before this Mustcat. Convention. Cer- 
tainly, had I known the serious interruptions in 
duty, from illness, which were to occur, I should 
not have assumed this additional labor, or run the 
hazard of presenting here thoughts too trite, or 
too little matured, to meet the demands of the oc- 


casion. 
It were an object worthy of the profoundest 


Professor, to give a right impulse to things in 
connexion with such a Convention as this. It 
were appropriate, to enter into the Science of 
Sounds; to show the constitution of nature on 
which they are based ; to set in contrast the agree- 
able and the disagreeable; to descant on the 
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melodies and harmonies, of which the agreeable 
are composed ; and to point out the rules for their 
most effective combination. In this way, the 
Members of a Musical Convention, and all ama- 
teurs of the musical art, would be furnished with 
one of the richest sources of improvement, and, 
the other valuable means of instruction added, 
would feel themselves highly compensated for 
their attendance, and would return to their respect- 
ive spheres with fresh courage, and with new 
qualifications to be useful in this important de- 
partment of the world’s affairs. 

The world is full of music. The universe, 
indeed, is full of music, Creation contains some- 
thing for every sense; objects of vision most glo- 
rious, for the eye; ten thousand thousand sweets 
and delicacies, for the taste; all fragrant odors 
exhaled from every bush, shrub, flower, and wafted 
on every breeze, for the smell; the smooth glassy 
surface, or, the soft velvet of nature’s covering, 
grateful to the touch. But among all these, if 
we except the first, there is nothing that equals 
the wondrous sounds that ravish the ear. 

I spoke above of the contrast in sounds, between 
the agreeable and the disagreeable. But it is 
remarkable, that, in all the world of sounds, thro’ 
their immense range, from one extreme to the 
other, and in all their endless diversities, there are 
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very few, which, in themselves, are disagreeable. 
Some sounds, through disagreeable associations, 
become disagreeable. The sharp crackling thunder, 
which is but little above the chimney-tops of our 
dwellings, sends a chill and quaking through ‘the 
frame, because it is associated with danger. But 
the heavy roll in the distance, though it spread 
itself far through the heavens, and cause the very 
ground to shake, while it is sublime, is yet pleas- 
ing. ‘The roar of ocean, “ Nature’s bass,” is full 
of music, slow, majestic, solemn, mighty, as it were 
a grand requiem perpetual o’er the dead that sleep 
in its deep caverns. The rippling brook, the 
cascade, the water-fall, has music. The neigh- 
borhood, or the larger region, is saluted agreeably 
with its sounds. The wind has music. Its very 
howl is inspiring; while its gentler movements 
make almost every object in nature vocal with 
tones that interest and delight. Seat yourself in 
the grove, when the soft breezes fan its yielding 
leaves, or breathe through its trembling pines. 
You are in the midst of millions of Afolian harps. 

Animated nature is still more endowed with 
musical power. I know not whether “the dumb 
fish that cut the stream,” and dwell in ocean’s 
waters,—dumb they arecalled,—have melodies and 
harmonies with which to regale themselves and 
each other in their briny, liquid home. But what- 
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soever liveth upon the dry land, with few excep- 
tions, emits melodious sound. The lark mount- 
ing upward with her morning carol; the cuckoo 
» with her grave and solitary lay ; the nightingale, 
inspired by the evening twilight, and making the 
still hours of darkness vocal with her strains; the 
chirping sparrow. the red-breast saluting aurora’s 
dawn, or paying her evening orisons ; the cawing 
raven even, are specimens, which need be but 
mentioned, to awaken, some more, some less, the 
emotions of pleasure in our bosoms. The neigh- 
ing horse in the wide pasture; the lowing herd 
over the plain; the bleating flocks upon the hill- 
tops ; could ill be spared from nature’s harmony. 
The locust even, and the cricket, and the hum 
of myriad insect wings, fill up a humbler, but not 
less pleasing part of this grand chorus. All na- 
ture is but a stupendous organ, with ten thousand 
million pipes, of endless varieties of tone, showing 
the skill ofits Almighty Constructor, and breath- 
ing forth strains of sweetness and power to His 
praise. 

The movements of man—even the common 
movements, by which he pursues his daily toil— 
bring much that is agreeable to his ear. Who 
does not listen with interest to the woodman’s 
axe, heard at a distance, as it rings upon 
the forest-tree? or to the din of the-ship-yard, 
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with its scores of busy workmen, as it is wafted 
across the stream to the farther bank, or rever- 
berated from a neighboring hill? or to the com- 
mingled notes of whirling spindles, and darting 
shuttles, and the operation of heavier machinery, 
as the whole comes out upen him, when he passes 
near some seat of manufacturing industry? or to 
the clink of the hammers of the smith upon the 
anvil? or to the grating of the file even upon the 
saw—among the harshest of sounds—when mel- 
lowed by distance? How striking the kindness 
interwoven with the constitution of things, that 
man’s most common employments should bring 
music to his ear! . 

If a story may be credited, told of Pythagoras, 
the world of music is nota little indebted to the 
Blacksmith’s hammer. It is related of the Phil- 
osopher, that, pondering musical sounds, as he was 
often doing, it chanced that he passed by a 
smith’s forge, where several workmen were suc- 
cessively striking with their hammers a piece of 
heated iron,upon an anvil,and his attention was ar- 
rested with the fact that the sounds were not all 
alike, but differed according to the weight of the 
hammers. ‘The sounds he perceived to be har- 
monious with one exception: What are called 
the octave, the fifth, and the third, were chords ; 
but the sound which he perceived to lie between 
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the third and the fifth was discordant. Taking 
the weight of the hammers, he returned to his 
study; and having prepared four strings, of the 
same substance, length, and thickness, and twist- 
ed in the same degree, and fastened them above, 
he hung a weight upon the lower end of each,equal 
respectively, to the weightof the hammers. ‘Then, 
striking the strings, he found that the musieal 
chords of the strings corresponded exactly with 
those he had heard from the hammers. Hence, 
it is said, he proceeded to form a musical scale, 
andto construct stringed instruments. This scale, 
it is added, was, after his death, engraved in brass, 
and preserved in one of the temples of religion in 
his native island of Samos. Dr. Burney rejects the 
story of the hammers and the anvil ; but still al- 
lows Pythagoras the honor of discovering musical 
ratios, not by accident, but by the superior merit 
of arriving at them by meditation and design.” 
—Vid. Enfield’s Phil. pp. 223-25. Edin. Enc. 
Art. Music. 

And here I may allude to that other grand 
conception of this Philosopher, called, tHe Mu- 
sic orf THE Spneres. ‘The idea is, that the 
planets are each fixed in a sphere ofits own, some 
larger, some smaller, of course, according to the 
distance of the respective planets, and that in 
moving, their spheres move with them. And the 
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Philosopher “ conceived that these celestial spheres 
in which the planets move, striking upon the 
ether through which they pass, must produce a 
sound; and that this sound must vary according 
to the diversity of their magnitude, velocity, and 
relative distances. And he imagined that the 
distances of the several spheres from the earth 
corresponded to the proportion of notes in the 
musical scale, and that all the other circumstan- 
ces, necessary to the result, were exactly arranged, 
so thatthe most perfect harmony possible, or 
conceivable, is produced by their revolutions. 
This celestial concert, though loud and grand, 
was yet not audible to the dull organs of human 
beings. Thedisciples of Pythagoras, indeed, said, 
that their Master was so favored by the Powers 
above, as to be permitted, sometimes, to hear a 
little of this heavenly harmony. Vid. as above. 
The conception reflects great credit on the au- 
thor’s imagination. 

The lines of Dryden make some improvement 
on the Philosopher's theory. He carries music 
back to a still anterior date, and gives it an im- 
portant place in the very primal movemeng of 
creation :— 


‘“‘ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. 
When Nature, underneath a heap 
Ofjarring atoms lay, 
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And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead ! 


Then hot and cold, and moist and dry, 

In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


Besides the music of nature, with which the 
world is filled, and the music of the spheres, if 
you choose to let your fancy so imagine, the di- 
rect effort of nan has done much in the produc- 
tion and cultivation of music. 


Man is by nature a musician. There are in- 
dividuals, indeed, occasionally to be met with, 
who profess themselves wholly uninterested im 
music. They neither sing, nor play on any in- 
strament, nor enjoy such performances by others. 
Dr. Johnson, when told by Dr. Burney that he 
hoped to make a musician of him yet, replied, 
“Sir, | shall be glad to have a new sense given 
me.’—Life, Vol. I, p. 221. But Dr. Johnson 
was often influenced by pride of singularity, and 
probably was so here. It may be admitted, that 
the musical faculty in him had slumbered; that 
among the sterner elements of his stern nature, 
it hadnever been developed with distinctness. It 
was not ina congenial soil. Still, that the germ 
of it was there, and that it might have been awak- 
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ened into a measure of activity, there can be, I. 
think, little reason to doubt. Pope said, “ My 
friend, Dr. Arbuthnot speaks strongly of the ef- 
fect that music has on his mind, and I believe 
him; but I own myself incapable of any pleasure 
from it.’—Ing. p. 11. Pope had given his atten- 
tion to measure and rhyme, till the faculty of 
music had gone into torpidity in his breast. Yet 
doubtless the germ had existed there. And so of 
other men who have made similar professions. 

It is not intended, in the foregoing remarks, 
that all persons have the musical talent originally 
in an equal degree. There are diversities of en- 
dowments, undoubtedly, among men. In some, 
the mathematical element predominates; in some 
the mechanical; some have the gift of language 
in an eminent degree ; some, of judgment; some 
of music. Yet all, at-least with very rare excep- 
tions, it is believed, have enough of the element 
of music, to be cultivated to some valuable pur- 
pose. 

Shakspeare’s lines though extensively unjust, 
will come to the recollection, representing — the 
inan without a sense of music, as destitute of some 
of the finer excellencies of our nature : 


' 
“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; ‘ 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night : 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted.” 
: Mercuant or Venice, Act. V. 
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This is much too severe. Manv of the most 
estimable men of our race have been so absorbed 
in other things, that the musical power has been 
little cultivated, and the musical world has had 
small charms for them. But it cannot be denied, 
that they would have had new sources of pleasure 
opened to them, and some new finish added to 
their character, if their souls had been more attun- 
edto the melodies and harmonies of the universe. 

Music is coeval with our race. In the very 
first age of the world, we read of “Jubal,—the 
father of allsuch as handle the harp and the or- 
gan.”—Gen. [V. 21. That is, he was the in- 
ventor of instruments of music. Vocal music 
doubtless previously existed. 

Of all instruments of music, none is, perhaps, 
equal to that with which the Creator has endowed 
man,—the human voice, or the organ uttering it. 
‘There are instruments of greater compass than 
this. There are instruments which produce a 
greater volume of sound. But for exquisite fin- 
ish; for flexibility or the power of modulation ; 
for sweetness of tone, and the capability of 
expression; this probably surpasses all others, 
Even the inferior animals, in some cases, are 
richly endowed in this respect. In birds, ‘says 
Paley, particularly those given to song, “the 
wind-pipe, besides its other uses, is also a mu- 
"sical instrument,—a mechanism expressly adapt- 
ed to the modulation of sound —Jt can be [taken 
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from the animal, and] sounded, just as a pipe or 
flute is sounded.” “ Birds,’saysBonnet, “have at the 
lower end of the wind-pipe, a conformation like 
the reed of a hautboy, for the modulation of their 
notes.”— V. Paley’s Works, Vol. III, pp. 108, 
109. Yet none of these equal the human voice. 
The bird can sing eacli its tune, perhaps, though 
rarely, two or three tunes, like a very limited mu- 
sic-box, or barrel-organ. The human voice, or 
music-power, can sing an almost endless variety. 

Music is a great science. The Chinese call it 
“the science of sciences ;” supposing it to lie at 
the basis of all others, and to furnish the key to 
unlock their treasures.—Vid. Bib. Repos. Vol. V, 
p- 141. Many of the ancient Philosophers, simi-_ 
lar to what we saw in the case of Pythagoras, 
gave it a distinguished place in their systems. It 
has been estimated that five hundred variations of 
tone may be perceived by the skilful ear; also an 
equal number of variations in the strength of the 
tone; thus making, by a combination of the tones 
and the degrees of strength, not less than twenty 
thousand simple sounds, differing from each other, 
and each producing a distinct impression on the 
mind of the hearer—Ing. p. 11. May it not be 
supposed, even from the mosthasty attention, that 
the composition of these sounds into effective 
pieces of music, the solemn dirge, the splendid 
chorus, must imply seience of the profoundest 
character?! 
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The rower of music has been the theme of 
disquisition in all ages. It is fabled of Orpheus, 
that he produced such music from the lyre Apollo 
gave him, “that all nature was charmed with 
his skill—even the rivers ceased to flow; the 
savage beasts of the forest forgot their wildness, 
and the mountains moved to listen to his song.” 
—Lempriere Art. Orpheus. Similar was the 
proverb among the Moors, “that the flowers of 
Mullein and Motherwort will drop upon playing 
the Mizmoune, a celebrated air.—Bib. Repos. V, 
153. The inferior animals are many of them 
certainly highly susceptible to impression from 
musical sounds. Perhaps it is not wholly fable, 
that Arion’s harp gathered the dolphins to the 
side of the ship where he played. — Ib. Art. 
Arion. Schotteus, a German Jesuit, assures us, 
that he had actually seen a similar instance of 
fishes allured by music.”*—Vid. Goldsmith’s An. 
Nat. I, 390. Whether the finny tribes have 
music among themselves or not, they can be 
charmed, it seems, by music in the realms above 
- them. 

It is not to be doubted, that the feathered tribe, 
by way of eminence the choristers of the inferior 
creatures, enjoy highly their own music, and im- 
part a rich pleasure to each other by their carols. 
Other animals give indubitable signs of suscepti- 
bility to the power of musical sounds. ‘The war- 


* Quod oculis meis spectavi. 
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horse is inspired by the bugle or the trumpet. 
And so of animals not thustrained. “I have seen 
all the horses and cows in a field,” says Gold- 
smith, “where there were above a hundred, gather 
round a person who was blowing a French horn, 
and seemed to testify an awkward kind of satis- 
faction.’—An. Nat. I, 390. 


“ Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud ; 
Tf they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any din of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music. 
Mercnant or Venice, Act. V. 


Even the serpent tribes are not beyond its 
power. 'l’he Bible speaks of “ the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear, and will not hearken to the 
voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely.” 
—Ps. LVIII, 4,5. And God threatens the people 
by the Prophet, to ‘send serpents among them, 
which would not be charmed.’—Jer. VII, 17. 
Seeming to express an exception to a general 
rule. Many stories are told in relation to this 
general subject; for which, doubtless, there is 
some foundation in truth. The Poet's lines are 
not mere fancy. When music breathes its soft 
notes around, 


“The lightning flash fades on the serpent’s tongue, 
A softer lustre kindles in his eye ; 
His slippery scales grow smooiher to the sight, 
And his relaxing circles roll in light.” 
J. PrerPonr, Airs of Palestine, p. 30. 
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Tt is not wonderful that Music should have 
power over man. It is seen in numerous ways. 
He resorts to it, to enliven his festive occasions. 
As Laban said to Jacob, complaining that he had 
not allowed him to make him an entertainment 
before his departure,—“ that I might send thee 
away with mirth, and with songs, with tabret and 
with harp.”—Gen. XXXI, 27. He resorts to it, 
to alleviate his sorrow in affliction. In all an- 
cient times, and in some parts of the world still, 
“mourning men,” and “mourning women,” are 
called, to chant plaintive strains, to soothe the 
griefs of bereavement.—Jer. IX, 17; Amos, V, 
16; Mat. IX, 23. Man resorts to music, in war. 
It does not seem probable that there could be 
war, if there were no music. Go in imagination 
to the martial plain. See the mustering hosts, 
and mark their quick and energetic step. Do you 
ask, what gives them their ardor? Hearken to 
that rolling drum, and shrill fife, and the bugle, 
and the hoarse trumpet. These it is, that inspire 
both the horse and his .rider, and every footman 
with his weapon in his hand. These it is, which 
cause every bosom to heave with emotion, and 
every countenance to flash with feeling, as they 
swell their notes of preparation. These it is,;which 
put into the gathered ten thousands one mind,and 
bind them together in one spirit, and lead them 
on fearless to danger and to death. 

Music soothes melancholy, and has been known 
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to restore the disordered to a right mind. Every 
one will remember the case of Saul, and the pow- 
er of David’s harp to afford him relief. “When 
the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David 
took an harp, and played with his hand: so Saul 
was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him.”—Sam. XVI, 16, 23. Gold- 
smith mentions the case of aman at Alais, in 
France, a dancing-master, who, in a violent fever, 
became furious and ungovernable, so that they 
were obliged to tie his hands to his sides, After 
a little while, his rage was converted into a set- 
tled melancholy, which no arts could exhilarate, 
no medicine remove. In this state, an old ac- 
quaintance called to see him, and taking up a fid- 
dle that lay in the room, and touching a favorite 
air, the poor madman instantly brightened up at 
the sound; from a recumbent posture, he began 
to sit up; and as the musiciancontinued playing, 
the patient seemed desirous of dancing to the 
sound; which, however, as he was incapable of 
leaving his bed, he could only do by humoring 
the tune with his head, and the parts of his arms 
which were at liberty. ‘This continued for about. 
a quarter of an hour; when the patient suddenly 
fell into a deep sleep, in which his disorder came 
to a crisis, and he awaked perfectly recovered.” 
Animated Nature, vol. I, p. 391. 

I have heard this incident of two men, early 
and long continued friends, and who had been 
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in the habit of singing together, but betwecr 
whom, at length, had spring up a variance.— 
And as a brother offended is harder to be wor 
than a strong city, it seemed as though no 
reconcilement could be effected. At length one, 
beginning to soften a little, went to the other, but 
met with no kindly reception. After much con- 
versation in vain, he said, “Come, let us sing Old 
Hundred together. It ean surely do us no 
harm to sing Old Hundred together, as we used 
to do.” They began to sing, though we may 
suppose with many chokings and repugnances. 
Yet they began to sing, and as they sung, 
the evil spirit departed from both their bosoms, 
and again they were friends. Of the Egyptians 
we are told, that they enacted laws, “firmly es- 
tablishing such melody as was fitted to rectify the 
perverseness of nature.”—Inq. p. 4. It is related 
of the Lacedemonians, that when the mob was up, 
and threatening devastation to the city, they sent 
for a Lesbian musician to appease them, and they 
immediately grew calm as soon as they heard 
Terpander sing.—Lemp. Class. Dict. Art. 'Trep. 
Ing. p. 4. It would not come amiss in these 
days, if some Terpander could be found, whose 
sweet notes could quiet the tumultuous assembly, 
and, especially, whose subduing power could cause 
men to cease from the evils that exist, and allure 
all to the paths of right doing, that there might be 
no longer cause for agitation, We know the use 
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which was often made of music by the prophets, 
for the benefit of their own minds. When Elisha, 
with his spirit disturbed and indignant at the 
wickedness of the king of Israel, would yet en- 
quire of God for him, he said, “ Bring me a minstrel. 
And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the Lord came upon him.”’—2 
Kings, III, 15. The music calmed his spirit, 
banished his solicitudes, and prepared him for in- 
tercourse with his Maker. 

Such are a few things in regard to the grand 
element of music, incorporated and interwoven 
into the constitution of nature. It is an element 
of greater extent, and of greater consequence in 
the management of the world’s affairs, than is 
generally imagined. “ We feel plainly,” says an- 
other, “that music touches and gently agitates 
the agreeable and sublime passions; that it wraps 
us in melancholy, and elevates in joy; that it 
dissolves and inflames, that it melts us in ten- 
derness, and rouses to rage.”—Inq. p. 3. 

To music God has given a distinguished place 
in the worship which he requires of his creatures. 
Music, for this sacred purpose, is recognized, and 
magnified, in every part of the Bible. When the 
deliverance from Egypt was effected, we are told, 
“Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this 
song unto the Lord.”—Ex. XV, 1. When the 
people afterwards were rescued from their op- 
pressors, it is said, “Then sung Deborah and 
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Barak—saying, praise ye the Lord.”—Judges V, 1. 
When David was delivered from his enemies, he 
said, “I will sing a new song unto thee, O God.” 
Ps, CXLIV, 9. The service at the T'abernacle, 
and afterwards at the Temple, consisted, no small 
part of it, of sacred song, accompanied often by 
instrumental performances. “David spake to the 
chief of the Levites, to appoint their brethren to 
be singers, with instruments of music, psalteries, 
and harps, and cymbals, sounding, by lifting up 
the voice with joy. Four thousand were chosen 
for this purpose, and divided into courses, “to 
stand every morning to thank and praise the 
Lord, and likewise at even.”—Chron. XV, 16, 
XXIII, 30. <A splendid arrangement was this! 
The whole Book of Psalms, with several other 
parts of the ancient scriptures, was composed ex- 
pressly for music—to be sung on these and other 
occasions. ‘The injunction was, “Praise ye the 
Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in 
the firmament of his power. Praise him for his 
mighty acts: praise him according to his excel- 
lent greatness. Praise him with the sound ofthe 
trumpet: praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise 
him with stringed instruments and organs. Praise 
him upon the loud cymbals; praise him upon the 
high sounding cymbals. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord.”— 
Ps. CL. ‘Thus was music incorporated into all 
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the ancient worship. ‘Thus prominent was the 
place it held. 

And our Savior himself, when he appeared on 
the earth, though a man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief,’—Is. LII, 3, yet sanctioned by 
his own example, this interesting part of worship. 
At the close of the Last Supper, we are told, 
‘When they had sung an Hymn, they went out.” 
—Mat. XX VI, 30. And his apostles enjoin the 
same upon his followers. “Be filled with the 
Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing, and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord.”—Eph: V, 19. 
“Teaching and admonishing one another, in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts tothe Lord.”—Col. III, 
16. 

Indeed, music was in existence before the world 
was made. When God established its founda- 
tions, and laid the corner stone thereof, then “the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.”—Job XXX VIII, 7. And 
when these heavens shall be wrapped together as 
a scroll, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up, even then, and more abun- 
dantly than before, shall praise be heard. “They 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb,’—Rev. XV, 3. “Unto 
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him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood; and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God, and his Father; to Him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 
—Rev. I, 5,6. So will music for ever be a con- 
stituent part of the worship of God. 

The env of music in worship, is not simply to 
give expression to feelings of praise, but also, and 
chiefly, to exert a reflex influence on the wor- 
shippers and auditors. The office of music in 
the church is, like the other services in the holy 
place, to aid in moulding aright man’s moral na- 
ture ;—in controlling its waywardness, in soften- 
ing its obduracy; in removing its asperities; in 
purifying and elevating its desires; in delivering 
it from the spells and enchantments of earth ; and 
bringing it into the light and liberty of the 
sons of God. In the language of the distinguished 
musical Professor,* who favors us with his pres- 
ence and instruction on this occasion: “To 
animate and enliven the feelings of devotion, is 
undoubtedly the office of music in the church.” 
As expressed by Hooker, in reference to the 
Psalmody of David, “It was for the raising up of 
men’s hearts, and the sweetening of their affec- 
tions towards God.”—Ingq. p. 5. Hooker has an- 
other passage which I cannot deny myself the 


*LoWELL Mason, Esq. 
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pleasure of quoting. “Touching musical har- 
mony,” he says, “ whether by instrument or voice, 
it being but of high and low in sounds, in due 
proportionable disposition, such notwithstanding 
is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath 
in that very part of man which is most divine, 
that some have been thereby induced to think that 
the soul itself by nature is, or hath in it harmony , 
A thing which delighteth all ages, and beseemeth 
all states; a thing as seasonable in grief as injoy ; 
as decent being added unto actions of greatest 
weight and solemnity,as being used when men most 
sequester themselves from action. * * * The 
very harmony of sounds being formed in due sort, 
and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties 
of our souls, is, by a native puissance and efficacy, 
greatly available to bring to a perfect temper 
whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quick- 
en the spirits, as to allay that which is too eager, 
sovereign against melancholy and despair, forci- 
ble to draw forth tears of devotion; if the mind be 
such as can yield them, able both to move and to 
modunmte ap alrections,  ™ © oo ™ Se 
They must have hearts very dry and tough, from 
whom the melody of psalms doth not sometime 
draw that wherein a mind religiously affected de- 
lighteth.’—KEecl. Pol. B. V, 38. 


A ministerial friend, called to drink deep of 
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the cup of sorrow, from domestic affliction, writes : 
“T would not exchange what little we know’— 
himself and surviving children—*“ what little we 
know and do in music, for a fortune, if we must 
be without the sweet soothings of feeling, which 
come, under our deep trials, from this source. 
Blessed be the Creator of all good, that He has 
created music, and sent it into this world of tears 
and sorrows, that its sweet tones may sometimes 
come over the spirit of the afflicted, like voices of 
angels from heaven. There is something in the 
rich, and to my feelings plaintive harmony of 
certain keys, which is indescribable, when asso- 
ciated with my sorrows; and yet pleasant.”*— 
Household music, as well as music in the sanctu- 
ary, well and piously performed, brings down a 
portion of heaven to earth. 

Before Professors and Amateurs in the Sacred 
Art, I might be sparing of remarks in regard to 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. Still, relying on their 
candor, I shall make a few suggestions in regard 
to the requisites, in order that the music of the 
sanctuary may produce its designed results. 

I have, in advance, to acknowledge, for myself, 
and my brethren in the ministry, that we are not 
always sufficiently considerate of this important 
branch of divine worship, We do not always ap- 


*Rev. E. W. Hooker, D. D. 
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preciate it as it deserves; and not always careful 
to make our selections of Hymns, so as to favor 
variety, and give the best exercise to the talent of 
the choir; do not always sympathize with it, and 
throw our influence, as we should, in the direc- 
tion of its improvement. The ministry have a 
part to perform in regard to this matter, which, I 
am constrained to allow, we do not always fully 
and faithfully perform. Still, it were wrong to 
assert, that this negligence is universal, or perhaps 
even general. And, if I mistake not, there is an 
increased attention in ministerial circles, to this 
subject. The Pulpit is looking with more inter- 
est to the orchestra. Let the orchestra, if there 
has been any failure on its part, reciprocate the 
increased regard, and look with more interest to 
the Pulpit. Between the two, is the congrega- 
tion. Let them combine their efforts to bless all 
that shall come within the reach of their influ- 
ence! By this means, the sanctuary must be made 
the gate of heaven. 

“ For the purposes of effective music,, says one, _ 
“the sounds must be agreeable in themselves ;’— 
must be, he means, smooth, and sweet, and flow-. 
ing. It is not every sound that can be called 
music. Sounds which are called nasal, for in- 
stance, or sounds modulated chiefly by the lips, 
are not music, but are in general unpleasant. In 
the throat the sounds should receive all their mod- 
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ulations, and come out full, clear, smooth, sweet, 
unobstructed by lips or teeth, and roll their melo- 
dious influences over the rapt listeners. This ex- 
cellence should be sedulously cultivated by the 
musician, 

An indispensable requisite to effective church 
music, or vocal music of any kind, is distinct 
enunciation. This is the point of most frequent 
failure in the musical performances generally 
Witnessed in our sanctuaries. The power of 
church psalmody consists partly in the music, and 
partly in the sentiment. The latter is of the 
greater consequence. The design is, that the 
power of the music shall be added to the greater 
power of the sentiment, and that thus both to- 
gether shall make up the influence required. If 
now the sentiment, with its superior importance, 
is not distinctly enunciated, there is a great loss. 
If the sentiment is not so uttered as to be appre- 
hended by the hearer, the whole object of church 
music is defeated. A writer, speaking of the 
music of the Eastern world, says, “'The melodies 
and airs of the orientals are all serious and sim- 
ple. They require their singers to sing with such 
clearness, that every word can be understood.”— 
Niebuhr, in Bib. Repos. Vol. V, p. 154. Ar- 
other writer on thesame subject, says, “’The more 
distinct the voice is, the more agreeable it is con- 
sidered in the East; and that singer is listened to 
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with the greatest pleasure, who causes every word 
to be distinctly heard.”—Pfeiffer, in Ib. p. 163. 
The remark of Mungo, in the Padlock, on the 
Mauritanian music, is in place here. “What 
signifies me hear, if me no understand ?”—Wa- 
verly, General Preface. “Even things without 
life, giving sound, whether pipe or harp,” says the 
Apostle, “except they givea distinction in sounds, 
how shall it be known what is piped or harped? 
* * * Therefore, if | know not the meaning 
of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barba- 
rian unto me.’—Cor. XIV, 7,11. This consid- 
eration cannot be too deeply pondered by music- 
al performers. The habit of giving the sentiment 
along with the sound—the attainment of a clear, 
distinct enunciation, in church music—is indis- 
pensable to an effective performance. 


Kindred to this is musical expression. By this 
is meant, that the performer enters into the spirit 
of his piece. It is in music, as in reading, or 
speaking. There are places which require em- 
phasis, and places which require the. reverse. 
There are numerous other variations of tone, and 
manner, which ¢he thought alonecan rightly con- 
trol: demanding the forte, and the piano; the 
allegro, and the adagio; the affettuoso, and the 
spirituoso; with other expressions of like kind. 
It is said in systems of Rhetoric, that Rules never 
made an orator. If there is in one’s soul a river 
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of thought and feeling which isrising, and threat- 
ening to overflow its banks and produce an inun- 

dation, rules may be very well, and even neces- 

sary, as dykes and mounds to keep it in its place, 

and prevent the sad catastrophe. But the orato- 

ry,in its elements,must be in him—concreated with 

him. So rules never made a musician. The 

music must be in him, a living fountain, flowing 

freely, and imbuing his whole nature. 

Mrs. Trollope, in her work entitled, “ Paris and 
the Parisians.” speaks of a “a young organist, 
who, having accompanied an author in a manner 
which appeared greatly superior to that of the 
usual performers, was asked if he had not made 
some alteration in the composition. No, said he, 
I have not; but I always read the words, when I 
play.”—p. 57. He so lived inthe world of music, 
or music so lived in him, that he almost forgot 
the dotted scale before him, and applied the words, 
the —— to be expressed, diracly to the or- 
gan’s keys. 

It is said of the minister, that he must preach 
from his own experience,—~that he must himself 
feel the truths he utters. And this is essential to 
effective preaching. And so it may be said of the 
singer, that he should sing from his own experi- 
ence,—that he should himself feel the truths he 
utters. How else canhe make his performance 
produce its designed effect on a congregation? 
The rule of Horace for the orator,is equally good 
for the musician. 
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Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi : 

“Tf you would have me moved, you must first 
be moved yourself.” A Chinese musician said 
to a European, “The airs of our music pass from 
the ears to the heart, and from the heart even to 
the soul. We feel them, we understand them.” 
—Vid. Bib. Repos. V, 157.. So should it be with 
all musicians. 

In the bolder strains, this is not difficult. Al- 
most any performer of spirit, can enter into the 
words of triumph: 


“ Sound the loud trumpet o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free !”” 

But in other themes, of a different character, 
the true expression is not always so readily given, 
Take, as example, from our common psalmody, 
the lines which celebrate redeeming love: 


“Oh, for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break ! 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior’s praises speak !’? 

Some musicians do not understand this. It is 
not wrought into the affections of their moral 
nature. But they should understand it. It should 
possess their souls. Can they do justice to it in 
their performance, if this love does not affect 
them? ifit does not dwell in their breasts? Or 


take another: 


“ Kee ) silence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker’s nod : 
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My soul stands trembling while she sings 
The honors of her God. 


Life, death, and hell, and world’s unknown, 
Hang on his firm decree : 

He sits on no precarious throne, 

Nor borrows leave—to be !” 


Can the performer impart the full effect of 
these lines, unless he himself first feel them? As 
the seraphs, amidst the light of heaven, cover 
their faces with their wings, while they utter their 
Tris Hagion, or Holy, Holy, Holy, before the 
throne, so should mortals, when they take such 
themes upon their lips, be deeply impressed with 
reverence and awe. Of the light and thoughtless 
singer, a spirited writer has said, “He that is 
standing on the shelving edge of the abyss, with- 
out an emotion save the very pleasure of the deed, 
sings of its horrors, thoughtless of himself—him- 
self the subject of the song!”—T hos. C. Henry’s 
Etchings, p. 142. 

In regard to musical expression, I have a 
single remark to make on Sitence! There are 
times in which st/ence is more expressive than 
any words that can be used, or tones that can be 
uttered. Once “there was silence in heaven 
about the space of half an hour.’—Rev. VIII, 1. 
And, it is not unlikely, that that was the most 
solemn half hour that heaven itself ever knew. 
The greatest thoughts were then waking in heav- 
enly bosoms ;—thoughts which could not be ut- 
tered, and the very attempt to utter which, would 
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lessen their impression upon the mind. So the 
poet Thomson, descanting on the perfections of 
God, says: 
aS => RS A ere But I lose 
Myself in him, in Light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise :” 
Hymn, at close of the Seasons. 

In music, often, as in oratory, the pause is of 
great effect. Sometimes, indeed, the different 
stanzas even of a Hymn should be sung without 
any pause between, beyond is what is barely ne- 
cessary for the performers. Sometimes the pause 
should be marked and emphatic. In this case, no 
iuterlude should be played. An example will il- 
lustrate the point inquestion. In B. II, H. 13, of 
Watts, relating to the grand catastrophe at the 
end of the world, is this stanza: 

“ Thus shall this moving engine last, 
Till all his saints are gathered in ; 
Then for the trumpet’s dreadful biast,— 
To shake it all to dust again !”” 

I have heard this Hymn sung with a bold in- 
terlude between this stanza and the following, 
apparently because the following, is of a different 
and more spirited character. But surely there 
should be no interlude here. While the universe 
is shaken to dust, and lies in ruin all around, let 
the organ be still. Let the choir, for a moment 
at least, not disturb their own feelings, or the 
feelings of the congregation, by the utterance of 
any sound. ‘T'hen, when this thoughthas wrought 
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its way into the feelings sufficiently, let the fol- 
lowing stanza, with the appropriate spirit, be 
added. 

A change of tune is sometimes resorted to, in 
the performance of the same Hymn, for the pur- 
pose of better expression. ‘There are cases, un- 
doubtedly, in which this may be done to good ef- 
fect; though the cases in which it isdesirable are, 
I think, very rare. In a change of tune, in the 
midst of a Hymn, you lose the tide of emotion in 
the assembly which has begun to flow; the dis- 
turbance of feeling in getting the new tune in 
movement is sometimes not inconsiderable ; and 
the new strain labors for a time, before it carries 
the sympathies of the assembly with it. Though 
occasionally, there may be a conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances favoring a change of tune, ordinarily, 
it is best that the Hymn be completed in the same 
tune in which it is commenced.—And this rule 
is too often violated, even in singing the Doxolo- 
gy. The doxology, it is very true, is praise, and, 
in itself, requires the major key. Still, if the 
Hymn has been plaintive,supplicatory, penitential, 
it were better that the performance of the doxol- 
ogy be made to conform to this,—be in the same 
tune—than that the great loss occur, which must 
ensue from the introduction of a new and brisker 
air. We should never sing away, at the close of 
worship, a valuable impression, which the previ- 
ous services have produced. 
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Another thought I would venture it regard to 
plaintive, penitential music. I have feared, that 
it is not sufficiently remembered, often, that no 
small part of the Psalms are penitential psalms. 

The LI. Psalm is eminently of this description. 
I told my own choir, a while since, that J doubted 
whether they could sing the LI. Psalm. I did 
not doubt their talent; I had a high opinion of 
that. Still I doubted whether they could sing it, 
or whether the church could sing it, even in its 
plainest measure; or whether there was a choir 
or church in the Commonwealth that could sing 
it, entering fully into its spirit; having every 
seutiment it contains, of penitence, humility, de- 
votion, fervent desire, an outburst from their own 
full hearts. I have fancied, that that Psalm, 
with others of a penitential character, and re- 
quiring the minor key, is less frequently sung, and - 
less pathetically sung, and meets with less re- 
sponse from the hearts of worshipping assemblies, 
and affords less sacred, sweet delight in solitude, 
than has at some other times of our Zion’s histo- 
ry been the case. Surely, the world is not yet 
beyond occasion for penitential psalms. Sin is: 
not yet dethroned. The prayer of the Publican 
is not yet out of place—“ God be merciful to me 
a sinner !”—and sacred song must clothe it in its 
own peculiar power, and waft the sentiment 
around the globe, and: present it daily before high 
Heaven. 
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I simply add, that’ church music, to be effec - 
tive, must be simple. Sometimes music is at- 
tempted which is above the ability of the choir, 
or with which the choir is not sufficiently familiar. 
In these cases, so much intellectual effort is ne- 
cessary, that the affections of the heart do not 
have opportunity to play. Sometimes music is 
selected, which is above the ability of the audi- 
ence to appreciate. In this case, however ex- 
cellent the performance, it is in a measure wasted. 
Whatever a choir may choose to do in their choir 
meetings, for their own improvement, in the 
worship of God, let nothing be attempted which 
will turn the attention of either choir or congre- 
gation from the grand end of worship—the pro- 
motion of right and holy feelings, and the mould- 
ing of the character into the image of a better 
world. 

It is an obvious remark from the preceding 
suggestions, that music, particularly church music, 
should receive liberal encouragement from the 
community. It is a great branch of divine wor- 
ship. It cannot be performed effectively without 
taxing considerably the time and labor of the 
performers. All sympathy, therefore, should be 
given them, and all practicable assistance in their 
interesting service. 

Another remark is, that every person ought to 
cultivate in himself the power of music. ‘The gift 
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of God that is in him, ought not to lie dormant. 
This cultivated, he would himself be happier. 
Another thing we would gain, whch it seems 
very desirable to gain. We might have, ifmusic 
was universally cultivated, the harmonious voice 
of the whole congregation inthis part of worship. 
I do not mean, to the exclusion of the select choir 
The spirit of church music will not be preserved. 
probably, without a select choir, to give the im- 
pulse, and lead the way. But along with the 
select choir, what could be more delightful, than 
to have the whole congregation, often at least, 
joining harmoniously in the solemn service? 
Then of what power would be the music of the 
sanctuary? The commingled voice of an assem- 
bly, rising with the organ’s loud peal, and sinking 
with its soft whispers, and changing with the va- 
riations of sentiment uttered, would be like “the 
sound of many waters, and mighty thunderings, 
and harpers harping with their harps,’—like the 
music of heaven! 

May the Gentlemen and Ladies composing 
this Musical Convention, find their labors, here, 
and in their respective spheres of influence, at- 
tended with signal success. Sure it is, they are 
laboring in a good cause—a cause connected 
with the refinement and improvement ofthe world 
—with the highest interests of man, in this life, 
and the life to come. 


REPORT. 


The Musical Convention met inthe City Hall, 
on Wednesday, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and was or- 
ganized by the choice of J. Appleton, M. D., as 
President, and J. C. Peabody, Esq, as Sec’y. 

Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Professor Lowell Mason, after a few brief and 
very pertinent remarks, took the musical direction 
of the Convention. 

In the evening, a rehearsal was held in the 
Pleasant street church, of chorusses from Handel, 
Haydn, &c. 

Thursday, 10 o’clock, A. M. The Convention 
again met in the City Hall, when prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. L. Withington, D. D. The ad- 
dress was then pronounced by Rev. L. F. Dim- 
mickey »)..D.— 

A Concert of Sacred Music was given in the 
church in Pleasant street, in the evening, to a 
large and respectable audience. 
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At the close of the Convention, the following 
gentlemen were chosen a committee of arrange- 
ments for the next Convention, to be holden at 
Ipswich the next season:—J. Appleton, J. W. 
Cheney, 8. C. Follansbee, 8. Shorley, and D. B, 
Stickney. 
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